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COMMENT 



A statement of the work of the Educational Museum of 
St. Louis is given as follows by the director of this museum : 

The Educational Museum of the St. Louis public schools has 
Educational now been in existence for six or seven years and is providing a 
Museums service of increasing importance to schools by furnishing vari- 

ous kinds of teaching materials for use in schoolrooms. The 
collections are stored in a central warehouse, are made accessible to the indi- 
vidual grade teacher by a catalogue, and are sent out on requisition. The 
demand for exhibits is growing rapidly as is evidenced by the following figures: 
26,123, 1909-10; 3 8 > 8o 3> 1010-11; 50,042, 1911-12. 

A similar statement is clipped from the Register of Des Moines, 
la., indicating that the movement of equipping schools with con- 
crete material is spreading: 

The Des Moines public schools will have an educational museum according 
to an announcement made yesterday. 

The museum which will be established at a central station, probably at the 
Garfield school building, will be transferred from school to school when desired 
for supplementary classroom work. It will be so arranged as to be of interest 
to older persons. The American Society of Physical Research will aid Des 
Moines in the establishment of this permanent museum of mineral, animal, 
and plant life. 

The museum will revolutionize the study of geography in the public schools. 
Formerly when a pupil studied the products of Iowa he depended upon a book 
to tell him that this was a great corn state but could, in emergency, produce 
its share of wheat and other things. He recited from the book and promptly 
forgot it. 

In the future the teacher will turn in an order for the chief products of 
Iowa. There will be a relief map to show the topography, and the children 
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begin by reasoning out what ought to be the industries of the state. They 
will take into consideration the climate and soil and the facts they have learned 
of neighboring states. They will naturally decide that Iowa produces corn and 
wheat or will decide or be told that it mines large quantities of soft coal. Here 
is an opportunity for a lesson on corn. It may happen that all of the coal and 
wheat exhibits are in use elsewhere. 

The teacher will have a great deal of latitude in the selection of the point 
which she wishes to emphasize, and in this way a small number of sets of each 
material can be made to serve the sixty-eight schools. The friends and enemies 
of wheat and corn — insect pests and the birds that destroy these insects — will 
be studied. This brings in the bird and entomology collections. 

The teacher sends in a request for mounted specimens of the birds that 
frequent the corn fields. There is the crow that pulls up the young corn for 
the sake of eating the sprouting grain. Then there will be the meadow lark, 
the thrush, and the quail. 

The following note, extracted from the bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Education on Special Features in City Schools, is of gen- 
Improving the era l interest because it deals with the problem of the 
Teaching professional standing of teacher and the returns which 

Profession can De ma d e to teachers for their services in forms 
other than through the increase in salary. Superintendent 
Brubacher, of the schools of Schenectady, reports that in order to 
promote the standard of teaching the teachers of Schenectady are 
allowed a sabbatical year for study and travel with one-third pay- 
ment of salary. The conditions are as follows: 

The teacher must map out a course of study in some recognized institution 
of learning and have it approved by the superintendent of schools in advance. 
In cases of travel her itinerary must be approved in the same way. A teacher 
may have such sabbatical year once in ten years and in exceptional cases once 
in seven years. 

Each teacher accepting such leave of absence agrees to teach in the 
Schenectady schools for at least three years. If she fails to return after the 
leave of absence she refunds the amount of salary advanced. If she leaves 
after less than three years' service she refunds a pro rata amount of the salary 
advanced. These provisions have been accepted by many of the Schenectady 
teachers. 

Such a device for making the teaching profession attractive 
undoubtedly is wise in all respects. It gives teachers the kind of 
training which will increase their efficiency, and at the same time 
gives them a privilege which will be appreciated by many who can 
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afford to take advantage of the temporary reduction in salary if 
they feel sure that they can come back to an assured position in 
the schools that they have been serving. 

The same bulletin gives several statements from different parts 
of the country with regard to the grounds on which teachers may 
be promoted, including among other qualifications professional 
ability and length of experience. Superintendent J. H. Risley, of 
Owensboro, Ky., presents the following classification which may 
be selected as worth quoting in detail: 

Class C 

To be eligible to class C, a teacher must have the following qualifications: 

1. Graduation from an accredited high school or recognized equivalent. 

2. A minimum of 20 weeks' study in some standard normal school or col- 
lege. The course must include some observation work or practice teaching. 

3. A state or city certificate. 

Class B 

To be eligible to class B, the teacher must have the following qualifications: 

1. Graduation from an accredited high school or recognized equivalent. 

2. A minimum of 36 weeks' study in a standard normal school or college. 
At least one-fourth of this work must be along professional lines and must 
include both observation work and practice teaching. 

3. Experience of 27 months or more in Owensboro city schools or schools 
of equal standing. 

4. A success grade of 85 or above. 

5. A state or city certificate. 

Class A 

To be eligible to class A, the teacher must have the following qualifications: 

1. Graduation from an accredited high school or recognized equivalent. 

2. Graduation from an accredited normal school or college requiring at 
least a two years' course above the accredited high school. One-fourth of this 
work must be along professional lines and must include at least 20 weeks of 
observation work and practice teaching. 

3. Experience, 45 months or more in Owensboro schools or schools of equal 
standing. 

4. A success grade of 95 or above. 

5. A life state diploma or certificate. 

Class B carries $15 more per month than class C for grades 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and $12. 50 more for grades 2, 3, 4. 

Class A carries $10 more per month than class B for grades 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and $7. 50 more for grades 2, 3, 4. 
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The only feature of this classification which does not commend 
itself to immediate approval is the discrimination against grades 
2, 3, and 4. 

Three hundred and thirty-eight schools in 101 cities of the 

United State9 were used as social centers during the past season, 

according to a report compiled by Clarence Arthur 

Stws S0CiaI Perr y for the Sage Foundation - Officials of the 
United States Bureau of Education, who have exam- 
ined the report, declare that it is bound to stimulate interest in this 
rapidly developing phase of the movement for wider use of the 
school plant. 

Mr. Perry finds that in 44 of the 101 cities social centers were 
directed by paid workers. New York had 48 such centers and 
Chicago 16, while Philadelphia, Boston, Columbus, Detroit, Jersey 
City, Louisville, Rochester, and Trenton are also among the cities 
included in this list. There is wide variation in the length of the 
season, from five or six weeks in some localities to the full school 
term in others. In fact, little uniformity prevails as to what con- 
stitutes a social center. Mr. Perry presents in the report a tenta- 
tive definition of a social center as follows: "A community may be 
said to have a schoolhouse social center if one of its school buildings 
is thrown open to the public on one or more fixed nights a week, 
for at least twelve weeks a year, for activities of a social, recrea- 
tional, or civic character, regularly directed by one or more trained 
leaders." 

The report also presents data on the growing use of school 
buildings for political meetings. In Cleveland, Ohio, meetings 
were held in the schools to discuss the new constitutional provi- 
sions that were before the people for adoption. In Jersey City the 
public schools were opened to partisan political meetings with 
gratifying results; eight public-school auditoriums in New York 
City were also opened for the same purpose, and in Chicago the 
assembly halls were employed for political rallies and proved a 
distinctly popular innovation. Milwaukee, Wis., and Worcester, 
Mass., are cities where the schools have for some time been used 
for political meeting places. 
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The use of schools as polling-places is another recent develop- 
ment. Thirty schools in Los Angeles were, used for this purpose in 
191 1. In the past year Milwaukee began using the basements of 
school buildings as polling-places. In New York the commissioner 
of accounts recommended that the school buildings be used for 
registration booths throughout the city, declaring that the plan 
would mean the saving of a considerable part of the hundred thou- 
sand dollars expended for rental every year. Definite adoption of 
the idea of schools as polling-places is reported from Boston, Mass., 
Berkeley and Long Beach, Cal., Grand Rapids, Mich., Madison, 
Wis., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

This autumn Harvard University and Massachusetts School of 

Technology will join in a school for the training of health officers. 

This school is not designed to do merely the work of 

Reservation a medical school, nor, on the other hand, will it con- 
of Health as a . , . . . ■,'.„. 

Profession nne itself to the training of engineers. It will issue 

a certificate which will be called the Certificate of 
Public Health. Candidates for this certificate need not necessarily 
have a medical degree, but it is expected that in the majority of 
cases a medical degree will precede the training given in this special 
school. Students taking the courses will be prepared to organize 
communities from the engineering and medical point of view for the 
purpose of preventing disease and for the purpose of removing all 
of the conditions of disease. In connection with the hygiene move- 
ment in the schools and throughout the country it is very significant 
that two of the leading institutions of the country should join in 
adopting vigorous measures for the training of a special group of 
officers. Doubtless communities will find it in the future quite as 
important to have such officers as these as to provide the regular 
civic officers now known in city and town organization. 

The state department of education of Indiana has issued, in 
compliance with the requirements of the new law, a statement of 
A Course for those courses which satisfy the demands of this new 
Vocational law for industrial and agricultural work through- 
Schools out tfie state. The book is compiled by the state 
department under the immediate direction of the deputy superin- 
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tendent of education, Mr. William F. Book. Mr. Book brings to 
the task the training of a scientific student. He has had the 
co-operation of the other members of the state department. This 
general outline of an industrial course will undoubtedly be scruti- 
nized with great interest by students of the problem throughout 
the United States. Indiana promises to stand as the conspicuous 
example of a vigorous effort to solve this problem by co-operation 
of the state with the local schools under the general supervision of 
a strong state department. It is too early to pass judgment upon 
the courses here outlined. It will undoubtedly be of interest to 
many of the readers of this journal to secure copies of this state- 
ment for purposes of careful study. 

The state department of education in Pennsylvania has pre- 
pared a special circulating library for teachers and others who are 
Circulating interested in educational matters. In making an- 
Educational nouncement about this library the state department 
Library ca jj s attention to the fact that many people who are 

interested in education find it difficult to get the latest sources of 
information. Not only are teachers and superintendents des'.rous of 
this information at times for purposes of presenting the information 
to their communities, but laymen as well are frequently desirous 
of referring to recent educational literature. This literature is now 
to be made accessible in the form of special books, pamphlets, and 
even clippings and reference Fsts which will be supplied by the 
state department to all students of education throughout the state. 
The library will also furnish teachers w th the opportunity of con- 
tinuing their professional study. The books will be circulated 
from Harrisburg on request sent to the state department. 

No better simple illustration could be given of the relat on 

between state aid and local schools than tha which is presented 

in the following news item clipped from the Star, of 
State Aid 6 

Kansas City: 

Those Kansas school districts which have been hit hardest by the dry 

weather will not shorten the school terms. Kansas is insisting upon every boy 

and girl being allowed to attend a good school for not less than seven months 

in the year. 
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The state will pay a part of the expenses of the school districts of western 
Kansas where the crops have not been good this year and were not the best for 
the last two seasons. The state has $50,000 a year to spend helping these 
school districts to see that they provide a good teacher for seven months of a 
school term. It doesn't make any difference how many pupils there are in the 
district, everyone of school age is to have an opportunity to go to school 
whether or not there are good crops. 

"Don't worry about the school money," Superintendent Ross has told the 
school officials. "The state wants every boy and girl to have opportunities 
for a good education. The state has a fund appropriated by each legislature 
to help out school districts in your condition. Each school district should 
obtain as much money as it can for school purposes. If that isn't enough to 
pay the salary of a good teacher and the running expenses of the school for the 
entire seven months the state and county will help out by paying the balance. 
The state pays two-thirds of whatever additional money is required, and the 
county will pay the other third." 

The state as a whole is so much concerned with the education of 
the child in any district in the state that when a given district finds 
itself financially embarrassed it becomes the function of the state 
as a whole to provide the means of carrying on regular and efficient 
schools. Indeed the presentation of the Page bill to the Congress 
of the United States raises the general question whether in many 
respects the federal government is not related to the various states 
exactly as in this particular instance the state department of Kansas 
is related to the local communities that are not able to conduct, 
during the coming year, schools of a degree of efficiency to be satis- 
factory to the state government. 

Superintendent L. J. Montgomery, of South Bend, Ind., reports 
the following details of an experiment carried on during the past 
Tjjg summer in conducting the work of the public schools 

Lengthened so as to lengthen the school year: 

We opened all grades and high-school work the Monday follow- 
ing the close of regular school year and continued for eight weeks. Work was 
offered in every department except kindergarten and this was only because of 
lack of funds. Those who failed or had done rather weak work during the 
year were especially urged to attend this summer term, but all others were 
welcomed and as much individual attention was given to each pupil as possible. 
Classes were somewhat smaller than during the regular term. A total of 2,400 
pupils were enrolled with an average daily attendance of 1,762. This large 
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percentage of attendance was obtained, of course, without the use of any 
truancy officers, which I think shows not only the great need of such work, 
but also the interest and willingness of children and parents. In the grades 
927 credits were obtained, which otherwise would have been obtained this next 
semester, and in addition to this, 140 credits in high school. Seventy-five 
teachers in all were employed and on no day did the attendance run below 
1,550. Teachers who were employed feel that the children received a great 
deal of help and will do much bejtter work the following term. No great 
inconvenience was felt on account of the excessive heat, as we had only fore- 
noon sessions from eight to twelve. The greatest result, and perhaps the one 
which is the least likely to attract attention, will be found in the better work 
done by the children in September. Considering the cost which is necessary 
to obtain such number of credits during the regular school year, the school 
city was saved something over $5,000 by obtaining these credits during the 
summer session when there was no additional expense for light, heat, and 
janitor service. 

Two news items from different parts of the country indicate the 
interest of elementary school officers in the general question of the 
Ninth Year in upper grades. In Harrisburg, Pa., the school system 
Elementary is dropping the ninth year from the elementary-school 
Schools course. Up to this time there .have been nine grades 

in the elementary school. Under the new course the fifth grade 
of next year wi 1 be given some sixth-grade work to do along with 
the usual fifth-grade work. Each year more advanced work will 
be added, until in 191 6 the class that will enter the high school will 
be made up of the present fifth and sixth grades. In many parts 
of the country it will seem very curious to consider the possibility 
of a nine-year school course. Such a long course, as indicated in 
the last number of the Elementary School Teacher, is now, however, 
still carried on in many quarters. On the other hand, an interesting 
effort to develop the elementary school beyond its present compass 
is reported from Hutchinson, Kan. The following statement of the 
case indicates the necessity in that part of the country of more 
work in the district schools: 

Because a large percentage of the boys and girls who finish the district 
schools of the country do not go on into the high school, County Superintendent 
S. P. Rowland has decided to inaugurate an innovation in the country school 
this year'. 

A postgraduate course will be added to the district schools, and all common- 
school graduates who for some reason or other do not go on into the high 
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school can take another year of work in the district school, in the home 
district. 

"If the pupil is going on into the high school our common-school course is 
complete enough, but if he is going to quit school, if this common-school course 
is to be the extent of his education, he should have a more thorough finishing, 
what we might call a postgraduate course," said the county superintendent. 

This will include the regular work in arithmetic, plus a course in special 
farm arithmetic; and regular work in civics, agriculture, grammar, classics, 
and United States history, plus additional work in each. 

The postgraduate course will not require any additional teachers in the 
schools, but will be a great advantage to the common-school graduates. They 
will be required to take the examination in the spring, the same as the regular 
graduates, and on getting a minimum of 80 and an average of 90 they will be 
given certificates of attainment. 

There were 218 graduates last spring from the district schools of the county. 
Only a part of these will go on into the high school, either in the county high 
school at Nickerson, or in the high schools of Hutchinson or other towns. 

It is for the benefit of the rest, those who will not round out their public- 
school education with the high-school course, that this extra year's work in the 
district school is intended. 

Mr. Rowland will keep a close check on the 218 boys and girls who finished 
the district school work this spring. 

"I want to find out just what they are doing, whether they are going on 
into high school, or quitting school entirely," said the county superintendent. 
"I would encourage every one to go on through high school. But if they can't, 
they ought, by all means, to take this extra year's work in the district school." 

Such an organization of an additional grade as this makes a 
nine-year school of an entirely different type from that which is 
being discontinued at Harrisburg, Pa. There is a groove here which 
is to be compared to the original development of the American 
academy or the American high school, the elementary school pro- 
viding in this case somewhat further work for those who cannot 
go into a regularly organized secondary school. This movement 
for the recognition of a local need of more popular education can 
properly be compared also to another movement which is wide- 
spread. The movement here referred to is that of segregating the 
upper grades of the elementary school into a separate school. A 
good illustration of this is to be found in New York City, where 
two of the new schools that are just being provided will be devoted 
entirely to the upper grades. The upper grades will be drawn from 
neighboring schools so as to make up here an intermediate school 
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for older pupils. Evidently the beginnings of a junior high-school 
movement are to be seen in this specialization of elementary schools 
in New York City. 

The President of the United States has interested himself during 
the summer in the Boy Scout movement. He is the honorary presi- 
dent of this organization and in that position has sent 
The Boy Scout to a jj tne ^ wflo are beginning sc hool work this 
Movement 

autumn the following message: 

The White House 
Washington, D.C. 
Boys' Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

My warmest greetings to the boys on their return to school. May the 

year bring them every good thing and strengthen them in all the ideals of their 

service. It is a pleasure to me to be their chief, because I know that good 

citizens without number will come out of their ranks to counsel and serve the 

country we love. 

Woodrow Wilson 

The Boy Scout committee asks that this message be read as 
widely as possible in all the schools so that boys may feel the influ- 
ence of the President's interest in the work which they are doing. 

The publication issued by the Boy Scout movement known as 
Boys' Life is full of valuable and stimulating information for boys. 
The September number gives advice on how to deal with fires and 
panics. It also gives a very interesting and clear statement of the 
cost of public schools in the United States and the reasons why a 
boy should seek an education. There is an article on how to 
influence boys to deal with the problem of "cribbing" in the schools 
and an account of the Gettysburg experiences of some of the Boy 
Scouts who were present during the celebration of the summer. 

In general it may be said that the literature which is being pro- 
duced by the Boy Scout movement cannot be neglected by any 
teacher who is interested in surrounding the boys in his school with 
wholesome influences of the type cultivated by this movement. 



